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The Crime of Federal Aid 


A merica is supposed to be a constitutional republic. If our national lawmakers recog- 
nized that, and operated accordingly, most annual legislative controversies would never arise. 


If we would elect statesmen to serve in the Congress and in the White House at Wash- 
ington — statesmen who understand the simple precept that the Constitution of the United 
States is America’s organic document of government — we would not have long-drawn-out 
legislative sessions that last nine months every year and fill millions of printed pages with the 
same old quarrels and wrangles heard a thousand times before, ad nauseam. 


A statesman would recognize that he is an employee of the taxpayers and that his official 
acts should be strictly governed by the basic contract of his employment — the Constitution. 


Before engaging in discussion about any legislative proposal, a statesman would first 
look at the Constitution to find out whether the proposal is permissible. If he finds that the 
proposal is clearly prohibited by the Constitution, a statesman would oppose the legislation, 
regardless of how popular or attractive it might be. 


If he considered the proposed legislation necessary for the national welfare — if he felt 
that some of the terms of our 18th century Constitution are not adequate for 20th century 
needs — a statesman would first try to change the Constitution, by due process of constitu- 
tional amendment, in order to make the “necessary” legislation constitutionally permissible. 


In other words, if we had statesmen in control of our government — statesmen who 
understand and respect the basic law of our land — we would not have the President every 
year proposing and the Congress every year debating such proposals as federal aid to educa- 


tion, because all federal activity in the field of education is clearly prohibited by the Con- 
stitution. 


The Tenth Amendment to the Constitution, adopted in 1791, says: 


“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
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There is not a word in the Constitution 
delegating power to the United States to sub- 
sidize or otherwise meddle with educational 
institutions. 

That ought to end all talk about federal aid 
to education. But it doesn’t. 


Most advocates of federal aid to education 
never bother to consider the constitutional 
question at all. Some do, not because they have 
any perceptible respect for the Constitution, 
but because they want to “answer” constitu- 
tional objections. 

Their “answer” avoids any discussion of the 
Constitution, however. They do not try to 
show that the Constitution authorizes federal 
aid to education. They try to justify federal 
aid by showing that we have had it for a long 
time. They go back to the first congressional 
acts which set aside portions of the public do- 
main for common schools and land-grant col- 
leges — claiming that this was the beginning 
and concluding that any kind of federal aid 
to education is therefore constitutionally cor- 
rect, because the federal government has been 
in this field a long time. : 

It is a false argument and a non-sequitur. 


Setting aside some of the vacant public 
lands for school purposes in the 19th century 
bears no similarity to a 20th century deduction 
from the wages of an Oregon lumberjack to 
finance progressive education for Texas school 
children. 

But even if there were any similarity, would 
that make a difference? Is crime legalized by 
repetition? 

When the Congress and the President vio- 
late the principles and provisions of our Con- 
stitution, they commit a crime against the 
cause of freedom and constitutional govern- 
ment. It does not legalize or lessen the crime to 
show that previous Congresses and Presidents 
have also committed it. 


Arguments for Federal Aid 


It was not until the rise of 20th century 
totalitarianism — fascism in Italy, naziism in 
Germany, communism in Russia, new-fair- 
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deal-modern-republicanism in America, and 
socialism - by -its-right-name everywhere else 
— that such programs as federal aid to educa- 
tion developed features visibly ugly and sin- 
ister. 


An essential characteristic of police dicta- 
torships in Europe was the centralized control 
of all educational systems. The dictators were 
outspoken about it. They wanted control of 
education so that they could mould and con- 
trol the thinking of the people. 


As Americans became aware of this obvious 
fact, they began to resist the expansion of fed- 
eral programs in the field of education in the 
United States. 

Long before there was much public resist- 
ance to other aspects of the advancing socialist 
revolution in America, there was considerable 
opposition to federal aid to education. Even 
today, there are many Americans who blithely 
accept, or actively support, such centralism as 
federal compulsory social security, federal 
minimum wage laws, federal public housing, 
but who oppose federal aid to education. 

This has put the advocates of federal aid to 
education on their metal, and has generated 
some extraordinary arguments. 


Qne extraordinary argument is that the 
people cannot afford to educate their own chil- 
dren and that government must therefore do 
it for themn. Yet, the government must get all 
its revenue from these same poor people who 
can’t afford to look after their own. Moreover, 
when the federal government takes money 
away from the people so that it can give that 
same money back to them as “‘aid,” it averages 
giving back about 6¢ for every dollar it takes. 


Another preposterous argument is that the 
federal government is in better shape to fi- 
nance public schools than state governments 
are. Every state in the union is infinitely better 
off financially than the federal government is. 
The debt of our federal government is greater 
than the combined indebtedness of all other 
governments on earth — which includes al: 
local and state governments in the Unitec 
States and all foreign governments. 
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One argument, sinister in purpose, is primar- 
ily emotional in its appeal: the federal govern- 
ment must provide aid to the schools so that 
ill of America’s children will have equal edu- 
cational opportunities — so that the children 
of a poor sharecropper in Mississippi can have 
che same kind of books and buildings and 
seachers that children in metropolitan New 
York have. 

An obvious answer here is that the Missis- 
ippi sharecropper is fortunate: he doesn’t have 
-o worry about his daughter being raped and 
nis son knifed while they are in school. New 
Yorkers, who have the most expensive school 
system in the world, are not free of this worry. 

And why should human life be leveled and 
standardized in the United States anyway? 
The midwestern backwoods probably has as 
many great Americans to its credit as the Bronx 
jungle has. We ought to thank God that there 
are still some noticeable differences between 
life in Texas and life in Massachusetts, between 
life in Georgia and life in California. 


Alll federal-aid-to-education advocates ar- 
gue that federal aid will not bring federal 
control. Yet, everyone knows this isn’t so. 
Whatever the government subsidizes, it con- 
trols. If the government puts up money to 


‘build a school, or to provide a scholarship, or 


to buy books, or to pay a teacher’s salary, the 
government must necessarily regulate and con- 
trol the spending of that money. If it does not, 


it is being irresponsible in the disbursement of 
public funds. 


What Can We Do About It? 


A study of the federal-aid-to-education 
issue gives proof that the people of the United 
States will never succeed in making the federal 
government abide by the Constitution by 
merely going to the polls periodically to vote 
one set of rascals out and another set in. We 
must sharply limit the taxing power of the 
f-deral government (by repealing the income 
t.x amendment) so that, even if we do elect 
r. scals to high political office, they cannot get 
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hold of enough of our money to pay for our 
destruction. 


Let’s illustrate this point with the facts of 
recent history. 


In 1952, as all American adults surely re-' 


member, there was a swelling revolt against: 


Truman’s fair deal. 

When Republicans called upon the nation 
to “turn the rascals out,” there was at least one 
feature of Trumanism that all Republican pol- 
iticians condemned: the insistent, perennial at- 
tempts to nationalize the public school systems 
under the guise of giving aid. 


The Republican presidential candidate 
(Dwight D. Eisenhower) was on record as say- 
ing (in 1949, while President of Columbia) 
that all people who advocate federal aid to 
education are guilty of extravagance with pub- 
lic money, of dishonesty, and of behavior 
“more dangerous to our form of government 
than any external threat that can possibly be 
arrayed against us.” 

If the people elected Dwight D. Eisenhower 
President, wouldn’t you think they would be 
rid of the threat of federal aid to education 
during his administration? 


A lot of people did think so. 


One of the first things the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration did was to create the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare — whose 
present Secretary, Marion B. Folsom, has be- 
come one of the nation’s leading propagandists 
for federal aid to education. 

And President Eisenhower—who once said 
such harsh things about people who want fed- 
eral aid to education—has recommended more 
of this “extravagant,” “dishonest,” and “‘dan- 


_ gerous”’ federal spending than any other Presi- 


dent in history. 


Every year the pitch is the same, and yet a 
little different: same in the sense that each 
year when President Eisenhower submits his 
federal aid to education scheme he assures us 
that his program is fem porary and that it is 
designed to meet some emergency; different, 
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in the sense that the emergency changes from 
year to year. 


Last year, the emergency was the “shortage 
of school classrooms.” 


For more than two years, the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare had worked 
to lay the groundwork. From the elaborately 
rigged White House Conference on Education, 
which was held in 1955 and which terminated 
with Secretary Folsom saying, 

“This administration will present to Congress a broad- 
ened and improved program of federal assistance to help 
erase the classroom deficit,” 
to the President’s message for Congress on 
January 28, 1957, proposing a four-year, two- 
billion-dollar-plus federal-aid-to-education 
program, the Eisenhower administration 
worked with the National Education Associa- 
tion, the AFL-CIO Department of Education, 
and other left-wing lobbies to convince Amer- 
icans that there was a desperate shortage which 
only the federal government could eliminate. 


Inasmuch as the plain facts belied all the 
propaganda about the classroom shortage, and 
inasmuch as Congress bogged down in the 
1957 fight over “‘civil rights,” Congress did 
not approve the administration’s federal aid 
to education proposals last year. 


Never Say Die 


In 1958, the Eisenhower administration is 
back with the same old arguments about a 
tem porary program to meet an emergency, but 
with a brand new emergency: a dangerous 
shortage of scientists, revealed by the Soviet 
sputniks. 


On January 27, 1958, Eisenhower submit- 
ted his “education message” to Congress, pro- 
posing that 1 billion dollars in federal funds 
be channeled to the states through the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
through the National Science Foundation. 

The federal funds would be matched by ap- 
proximately $600,000,000 in state funds and 
would be spent on scholarships for worthy stu- 
dents, fellowships, teachers’ salaries, facilities, 


-and equipment — primarily to improve and 


broaden the teaching of science and engineer- 
ing. 
The President said: 


“This emergency program stems from national need and 
its fruits will bear directly on national security. ... The Ad- 
ministration urges prompt enactment of these recommenda- 
tions in the essential interest of national security.” 


Secretary Marion B. Folsom said: 


“It is no exaggeration to say that the survival of our 
freedom may well be at stake in the nation’s classrooms.” 


A whole battery of new deal Democrats 
said—as they always do—that the President’s 
program wasn’t half big enough; and they pre- 
pared to submit their own proposals, which 
would double or quadruple or quintuple the 
President’s recommendations. 


Thus, they who would follow the lead of 
the communists and nationalize our educa- 
tional institutions have, in 1958, the scariest 
and most convenient “emergency” ever—for 
use as a bulldozer to push through their 
schemes. 


But they may, God willing, fail again. 

A combination of dog-fighting and states- 
manship may again sidetrack the “‘extrava- 
gant,” “dishonest,” and ‘“‘dangerous” federal 
aid to education proposals. 


As to the dog-fighting: On February 9, 
1958, Senator Everett Dirksen (who for- 
merly believed in constitutional government) 
teamed up with four other modern Republican 
senators (Ives of New York, Allott of Colo- 
rado, Case of New York, and Javits of New 
York) and eight new-fair-deal Democrats 
(Douglas of Illinois, Humphrey of Minnesota, 
Hennings of Missouri, McNamara of Michigan, 
Neuberger of Oregon, Morse of Oregon, Prox- 
mire of Wisconsin, and Clark of Pennsylvania) 
to sponsor a separate “federal aid to education” 
bill designed to enforce racial integration upon 
communities that have thus far resisted it. 


The Douglas-Dirksen, et al, bill would pro- 
vide 40 million dollars a year to finance schools 
in areas where state funds would be denied to 
schools that permit racial integration. It would 
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provide 12.5 million dollars (over a five-year 
period) to assist “states and local government 
units in developing community understanding 
ind plans for school integration.”’ And it would 
sestow upon the Attorney General broad 
‘civil rights” powers which Congress speci- 
ically cut out of the Civil Rights Bill of 1957. 


Because 1958 is an election year and because 
aew dealers and modern Republicans will do 
anything to attract what they regard as the 
organized negro vote, the Douglas-Dirksen 
oill promises to get the entire federal aid to ed- 
acation program bogged down in a dog-fight 
between segregationists and integrationists. If 
it bogs down so completely that neither the 
Eisenhower, nor the Douglas-Dirksen, nor any 
other, “education” proposal is enacted, it will 
be a heavenly blessing for the nation. 


As to the statesmanship which may defeat 
the federal-aid-to-education proposals this 
year: I call attention to a speech (reprinted 
below) which Senator Roman L. Hruska (Re- 
publican, Nebraska) made on the floor of the 
Senate on February 6, 1958. 

- Senator Hruska shows that there is no need 
for this dangerous business; but he does more 
than that: he cites a sensible, working alterna- 


tive to the federal program. 


Taking Care of Their Own 


The following is from a speech which Senator Roman L. Hruska 
(Republican, Nebraska) made in the Senate on February 6, 1958: 

At this session, the Congress has before it a 
different type of federal aid to education pro- 
posal than it did last year. 

The new approach is supposed to be based on 
an emergency situation created by the launch- 
ing of the earth satellites by Russia, last Oc- 
tober. 


To some people... . the Sputniks came as a 
godsend. Such folks as these saw in the launch- 
ing thereof, the rocketry whereby there could 
a'so be generated and launched a hysteria and 
a panic which would serve admirably to ad- 
vance the cause of further centralization, na- 
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tionalization, and socialization of this country 
on many fronts. In other words, here was a 
ready made and fancy version of another 
“emergency,” the like of which has been used 
for similar roles so often — and, I am sorry to 
observe, only too successfully — in the past 
quarter century. 


So was the situation appraised by many ad- 


vocates of federal aid to education. They are 
off to the races in a big way, and at what they 
hope is a fast speed. 


Now, Mr. President, separate and apart 
from earth satellites, it has been realized for 
some time by all citizens who accorded the sub- 
ject serious thought that the American educa- 
tional system is in need for a re-evaluation, a 
revision, and a rebuilding. That system did not 
collapse overnight. Its present deficiencies were 
a long time in the making. They have been as 
evident for many years to those who advocate 
federal management of schools as they have 
been to those who oppose federal management. 


Let me say most emphatically also that, 
propaganda to the contrary notwithstanding, 
proponents of federal management of schools 
do not have a monopoly of concern for educa- 
tion; they are not necessarily the chosen and 
only people to advance its cause. 

Those who oppose federal management are 
as fully dedicated to the wholesome, proper, 
and effective advancement and improvement 
of schools and education as any Americans 
have ever been. 


The pertinent question is: How should 
America go about rebuilding educational proc- 
esses to serve the expanding needs and new de- 
mands of the day and of the future? 


There are those who seek to go about this 
by enlisting heavy and direct participation of 
the Federal Government, in money, in man- 
power, and in management. 

Inherent in their current proposals of fed- 
eral aid to education are all of the dangers and 
evils of previous ones, plus some new ones. 


T here is still the fallacious talk about a tem- 
porary, emergency program. It is neither. 
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It is not an emergency program. An “emer- 
gency” is defined in the dictionary as “‘a sud- 
den condition calling for immediate action.” 

What is that “sudden” condition in the 
present picture? It cannot be the Sputniks, be- 
cause if it were, the success of the Explorer 
erases that condition. That “‘sudden” condition 
cannot be the realization that deficiencies exist 
in our schools and schooling. They have not 
arisen overnight, nor has their advent escaped 
notice as it has occurred. All of thoughtful 
America, proponents and foes of federal aid 
alike, have known for a considerable time 
about this condition and its implications. 


Some have done more about it than others. 
Some have gone into a concerted effort at bawl- 
ing loudly for federal aid and federal manage- 
ment of schools. Others have done yeoman 
service, on the contrary, by actually engaging 
in renovation of soft spots in curricula, in 
buildings and equipment, in teaching staffs, 
and elsewhere in their schools. 


Dr. Harry Burke, Superintendent of Omaha 
Schools, recently commented on this. He stated 


that schools find themselves 


“literally engulfed in a flood of unverified statements by 
individuals who suddenly have become experts on public 
education; and by those who see in the present situation an 
opportunity to promote their special projects, many of which 
bear little relation to education.” 


The present proposals would not be ‘“‘tem- 
porary” if they were approved. Those who 
propose and advocate them will not flatly say 
that the program will terminate in the four 
designated years. The long time advocates of 
federal management of schools have already 
created a loud din about the pending proposals 
being “too little, too late, and too short.” They 
contend for more ambitious, more elaborate, 
and more permanent plans. 


Hand in hand with talk of a “temporary” 
program is the avowal that the law would not 
bring federal control. The “federal role is to 
assist, not to control . . .” it is said. 

An old, old story, indeed—and a discredited 
one! Appropriate disposal of it was tersely 
stated in a recent (January 29, 1958) Omaha 
World-Herald article which stated that such a 


claim would be bolstered somewhat by cita- 
tion (1) of a single instance of a “temporary” 
federal grant-in-aid, and (2) of a single in- 
stance of a Federal hand-out which was not 
federally controlled. 


kk really is federal Management, not control, 
which would come about. We recall the for- 
mer defense against the charge that federal aid 
to classroom construction would lead to fed- 
eral control. This charge was denied on the 
ground that federal participation was for 
bricks and mortar only, and that these would 
be in place and federal agencies withdrawn 
from the scene long before the school doors 
opened to admit teachers and pupils. Hence, it 
was said, there could be no trace of federal 
interference with the teaching, the curricula, 
the methods, the content, etc. 


Such defense is completely swept aside now. 
It stands for naught. Under pending propos- 
als, the materials and areas with which federal 
agencies would work, actually start with the 
teacher, with the type of courses, the contents 
of the courses of study, and the fashion in 
which monies alloted for same would be spent. 
They start on a state plan, only if that plan 
contains certain specified provisions, and only 
if that plan is approved by the Federal Com- 
missioner of Education. 


In short, aid to build classrooms was referred 
to as an entering wedge for total, all-encom- 
passing federal management of schools and 
schooling the nation over. 

The current bills go far beyond that. They 
are a full development and a high realization 
of such management idea in solid bone and 
flesh, and its moving bodily into educational 
activities. It is proposed that this idea go into 
the heart of those things which were so strong- 
ly denied in debates which were heard Satie 
previous Congressional sessions. 


Federal management to many folks is terri- 
fying. Why should it not be? An arrangement 
which can command emphasis on mathemat- 
ics, physics, and chemistry today on a nation- 
wide, school-to-school basis, can tomorrow or 
in future years compel even more stringent 
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emphasis on any subject. What will it be: one- 
world government, nationalizing industries, 
abolishing the capitalistic system, outlawing 
profits and private ownership? 

Whatever the subject, the fountainhead of 
compulsion and of inexorable command will 
be found in the nation’s capital, and in the 
corps of ‘‘administrators” of the federal school 
management system. 


F inancing is still a nightmare. Present talk 
ranges from a “4” year program of one billion 
dollars to a six year program of $3 billions. On 
the outside of Congress (thank goodness they 
are outside) we hear frantic, shrill and insist- 
ent voices demanding financing as high as $10 
to $12 billions a year. 

This at a time when armaments and military 
needs will assert themselves to even more than 
their present two-thirds of our current budget! 
This at a time when we are already faced with 
deficit financing, and the grim specter of run- 
away inflation and fiscal disaster! 


The amounts just cited are only the federal 
portion, which citizens of the several states 
will be called upon to raise by foregoing de- 
creases in present burdensome taxes, and very 
likely incurring even higher federal taxes than 


-those which now exist. 


But over and above such amounts, the states 
and localities will be called upon to raise their 
own taxes in order to produce the matching 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 


portion of allotments made for these proposed 
federally managed schools. 


The foregoing are only general considera- 
tions. As the hearings on proposed pending 
federal aid to school bills progress, we should 
bear them in mind, however, in order to fully: 
appraise the situation. There should be con- 
stantly borne in mind also the recognition that 
the burden of proof is on the proponents of 
federally managed schools. It is they who must 
demonstrate that their proposals will result in 
more qualified students attending schools than 
are now attending, and that in general the de- 
clared objectives will be attained. 


The primary purpose of my addressing the 
Senate at this time, however, Mr. President, is 
to call its attention to the reaction and response 
of a vast, and I think predominant, part of 
Nebraskans to this entire proposition. 

It is clear they are strongly opposed to fed- 
eral management of schools. They have con- 
sistently and for a long time expressed fear and 
Opposition to it. 


They have not been negative about it. They 
know that education is a dynamic field, not 
only in need for facilities, but as to curricula, 
teaching methods, substance, emphasis, and to- 
tally new areas and vistas of learning. 

They have shown and are showing an un- 
derstanding and willingness and ability to 
cope with these things. 


Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 


from that university in 1938 and 1940. 


In 1941, he joined the faculty at Harvard as a Teaching Fellow in English, doing graduate work for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization. 


In 1942, he took leave of absence from Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 


in the FBI, rather than return to Harvard. 


He served as an FBI Agent in all parts of the nation, 


handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a half 


ears, he worked exclusively on communist investigations in the industrial midwest. For two years following that, 
was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover. 

After nine and a half years in the FBI, Smoot resigned to help start the Facts Forum movement in Dallas. As the 

radio and television commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for almost four years spoke to a national audience giving 


both sides of great controversial issues. 
In Ju 


, 1955, he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side — the side 


1 
that uses yin American principles as a yardstick for measuring all important issues. Smoot now has no 
support from, or connections with, any other person or organization. His program is financed entirely from sales of 
his weekly publication, The Dan Smoot Report. 
If you believe that Dan Smoot is providing effective tools for those who want to think and talk and write on 
the side of freedom, you can help immensely by subscribing, and encouraging others to subscribe, to The Dan Smoot 
Report. 
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In the last two years for which I have been 
able to get complete figures, they have author- 
ized about 45 school building bond issues to- 
taling $46.5 million. This means an addition 
of about 1600 classrooms. They have made 
rapid and substantial progress in reducing the 
number of school districts in recent years, a 
tut of over 2200 in the past seven years. 

Nebraska school districts are aware that this 
is good progress, even though the battle is a 
constant one and must be continued at all 
times, on all fronts. They are acting accord- 
ingly. They are determined to keep up the nec- 
essary fight, but are as equally determined to 
do it their own way. 


This is graphically borne out by their re- 
sponse to the current drive to improve and 
firm up our educational standards. They are 
not sitting by, wailing at the mistakes made in 
the past, and waiting impatiently for the Great 
White Father to dip once more into their own 
pockets for money to redistribute to them for 
the declared purpose of getting the job done. 

On the contrary, they are doing the job 
themselves, and much better. In addition to 
the money they put up, they also furnish in- 
centive and encouragement of a kind which 
money by itself is incapable of producing. 
There is no better recognition and inspiration 
for students than the personal interest and ap- 
probation of their neighbors and friends. It is 


true on the athletic fields. It can be as effec- 
tively applied in scholastic fields. . . . 

The Cozad Plan (is one of many which 
have come to my attention). 


The people of Cozad, Dawson County, 
Nebraska—about 3,000 of them—have de- 
cided that the job of improving educational 
standards in their school is their own problem. 
They have organized the Cozad Scholastic As- 
sociation, which will be financed by member- 
ships sold to Cozad citizens. The revenue will 
be devoted to improving incentives for stu- 
dents gifted in science and mathematics. 
Awards, to help pay later college expenses, will 
be made to top students in science and math 
classes. A loan fund, also to further college 
education, is planned. 

The University of Nebraska will cooperate 
with the Association in giving special exami- 
nations to determine the winners of the awards. 

Dr. Milo Bail, President of the University 
of Omaha, called my attention to this feat of 
the Cozad folks in a letter. 


He wrote: 


“It occurs to me that the enclosed clipping is a sig- 
nificant one. If this can be done in Cozad, is there any 
reason why it can’t be done in hundreds of towns and 
cities all over the United States? 

“Isn’t it possible that this might trigger a chain reac- 
tion in local communities for the improvement of mathe- 
matics and science learning and teaching, so that the 
high schools might not need federal aid to this area?” 


If you do not keep a permanent file of The Dan Smoot Report, please mail this copy to a friend who is 
interested in sound government. 


DAN SMOOT, 
P. O. Box 1305 Z 
Dallas, Texas 


Please enter my subscription for ( 


years) ( months) to THE DAN 


SMOOT REPORT. I enclose $ 


; please bill me for 


Rates: $10 for 1 year 
$ 6 for six months 
$ 3 for three months 


PRINT NAME 


$12 first class mail 
$14 for air mail 
$18 for 2 years 


STREET ADDRESS 


CiTy AND STATE 
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